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A WORKING SCHEME OF PROMOTIONAL EFFICIENCY 



J. E. ROBERTS 
Superintendent of Schools, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 



Until very recently Fond du Lac has used the old system of 
promotion by grades. Pupils have been kept in regular groups 
except in very rare cases, and even then exceptions were dubiously 
granted. Following an investigation of conditions of retardation, 
a series of principals' meetings and teachers' meetings was held, 
and it was decided to try to work out an adaptation of the scheme 
of individual instruction developed by the San Francisco Normal 
School. 

The first point of attack was the promotion of pupils at the end 
of the school year in June. To place the situation clearly before 
the readers of this article, let me say that in Fond du Lac we have 
nine ward schools with all the grades in each building except in the 
case of two small buildings. Not including kindergartens, there 
are in use 69 grade rooms with an enrolment of 2,622 pupils, or an 
average of 38 pupils per teacher. It will readily be seen that the 
room enrolment is larger than desirable, and especially so when it 
is understood that quite a number of rooms necessarily have 45 or 
more pupils. 

With these facts as a background, and facing the astonishing 
result of an investigation which showed that out of the grade enrol- 
ment 759 individual pupils were victims of retardation, it was 
decided to promote pupils by subjects instead of by groups; in 
other words, to hold no pupil back in any subject in which satis- 
factory work had been done, because of failure in other subjects, 
and to pay no attention whatever to grade except for purposes of 
seating in groups. If a pupil's promotion said "promoted to sixth 
grade," it meant that the pupil was to sit in the room where sixth- 
grade subjects were taught. The reverse side of the card was 
used for checking the subjects as shown in Table I. If the figure 
"6" were placed in black ink opposite every subject taught in the 
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sixth grade, it would mean a regular promotion; but if a "5'' in 
red ink were placed opposite "Arithmetic," it would mean that the 
pupil had failed in fifth-grade arithmetic, and that the subject 
must be repeated in school if not made up satisfactorily. It should 
be noted in passing that in a great many cases, especially of pupils 
with one failure, the failure was made up during the summer, so 
that at the beginning of the new school year the pupil was regular 
again. 

However, in many instances home interest was not keen, and 
ambition was lacking fur special effort during vacation time, so 
there were many pupils who were irregular in grade. To provide 
for this emergency a general program was submitted to the teachers, 

TABLE I 



Subject 



Reading . . . 
Spelling ... 
Arithmetic . 
Language . . 
Geography . 
Music 



Grade 



Subject 



Drawing. . . . 
Penmanship . 

History 

Physiology. . 
Civics 



Grade 



who were given opportunity to make changes desired by them- 
selves individually, provided that the general arrangement was not 
altered. For illustration, all arithmetic classes recite between 9:00 
and 9:45 and all reading classes between 10:00 and 10:30 and 
so on. Thus, a pupil in sixth grade in all but arithmetic, and 
fifth grade in that, goes to the fifth-grade room for arithmetic. 
The same plan is being carried out in all subjects, and there is found 
to be no confusion or friction in this arrangement. 

The possibihties presented by such a program led to the adop- 
tion of a plan to promote pupils, not at stated times, but at any 
time when ability is shown to carry the work in an advanced grade. 
This too is done in individual subjects and not by grades, which is 
easily made possible by a general uniform program. If principals 
did not have room duty it would easily be possible for them to 
devote a part of their time to special help. We expect to be able 
to have this expert assistance and guidance in all our buildings 
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soon. At present we have three principals free for such work, and 
this chance was given chiefly because the promise of results seemed 
so great. Last spring when this action was taken it was largely 
in the nature of an experiment, undertaken with the understanding 
that the principals should spend half of their time with special 
pupils, individually or in groups, having in mind those who have 
difficulty in keeping in grade, those who have lost time because of 
absence, and those who show exceptional ability and an ambition 
to advance more rapidly than the grade. However, this work is 
not confined to these three buildings merely. All the teachers in 
the system entered upon the year's work with the idea of giving 
every child all the opportunity for advancement that his ambition 
desired and his capacity allowed. 

Above all else it should be understood thoroughly that we are 
decidedly opposed to the so-called "jumping a grade." As a com- 
plete record of each pupil's work follows him through the grades, 
t is easy to look up the record of past years. When a pupil is 
noticeable because of excellent work in any subject and his scholar- 
ship in general warrants the effort and his physical strength is con- 
sidered sufficient, he is given special help in that subject, sometimes 
by a parent, more often by teacher or principal, until he has bridged 
the gap between his grade and the succeeding grade, and is then 
advanced in that subject. This is not done without consultation 
with the parent and a willingness evidenced for the effort to be made. 

By going back to our program it will be easy to see the possi- 
bilities for this in the lower grades. Take reading for an illustra- 
tion. Reading is from 10:00 to 10:30. In the lower grades, each 
room is divided into two sections, "A" the advanced group, and 
" B " the slower group. A pupil in section A, second grade, appears 
capable of more rapid work than his grade. He recites from 10:00 
to 10:15. His teacher gives him extra work and special help at 
odd times and soon sends him to third grade in section B at 10: 15 
after he has had his work with her in second grade, section A. In 
a very few days he is ready to give up second-grade reading entirely 
and devotes his attention to third-grade reading though still con- 
tinuing in section B, and if his ability warrants it he soon advances 
to section A in third grade, and has accomphshed an advance of 
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an entire year in reading without losing anything. This process 
holds in any subject in the lower grades. In the upper grades, 
groups are not divided into sections, but the older pupils are better 
able to work by themselves, and help given them is more of the 
nature of supervision and advice. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the past many pupils have not been 
kept busy with the work of a regular grade. In such cases habits 
of idleness have sometimes developed which later greatly hampered 
these young people. It is also as true that many pupils, held back 
by repetition of subjects because of failure in other subjects which 
caused retardation by group promotion, became discouraged and 
drifted into the hopeless class composing a considerable part of the 
average population of our schools. But when opportunity is given 
to every pupil to take advantage of all the ability he possesses, to 
go as fast as he can do the work satisfactorily, to set his pace accord- 
ing to his ambition, a great question has been solved. For the 
progress of pupils in school work is largely a matter of motive. 
Given the motive and an opportunity, the average boy or girl will 
show astonishing results when compared with results under a lock- 
step method and group promotion. 

In our city, buildings are opened at 8:30 in the morning and 
1:15 at noon. Principals found that pupils were glad to be on 
hand at 8 : 30 for help, and in a large number of instances requests 
were made by pupils to be allowed to come at 8:00 to do special 
work in preparation for special promotion which, according to our 
plan, may be given at any time of any day, of any week, of any 
month of the year. 

Results have been checked for three months of this year, Sep- 
tember, October, and November. 

Not counting work done with backward or slow pupils by class- 
room teachers, since this is too frequent to be tangible, the records 
show that the three principals who have been relieved from class- 
room duty have saved pupils from probable failure by special help 
in III subjects. Owing to special help and self -directed activity 
on the part of the pupils in bridging the gap between corresponding 
subjects in consecutive grades, promotions have been made in 541 
instances within three months, while preparation is under way in 
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view of anticipated promotion in 84 additional instances. In other 
terms 86 pupils have been saved from probable failure in 1 1 1 sub- 
jects, and 233 pupils have been promoted or are on the way to 
promotion in 625 subjects, and promotion has already been made 
definitely in 541 of these cases. Or making a further summary, 
319 pupils have received special attention and definite, result- 
bearing help in 736 instances. 

Table II shows in detail the promotions which have been made. 
In Table II the first column for reading reads as follows : 5 first-grade 
pupils have advanced to second grade in reading, 17 second-grade 
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pupils have advanced in reading to third grade, etc. Geography is 
not introduced until the fourth grade and it would seem easily possi- 
ble to have allowed bright third-grade pupils to carry fourth-grade 
geography in advance of their own group. Physiology comes in 
the eighth grade for credit, and 3 seventh-grade pupils are found 
carrying this work. History for credit is taught in seventh and 
eighth grades, and we find 9 sixth-grade pupils taking seventh- 
grade history, and 22 seventh-grade pupils taking eighth-grade 
history, while i eighth-grade pupil has been promoted to high 
school in one subject. This last case is worthy of especial comment, 
as it is typical of many others. This pupil, a boy fairly large for his 
age, was a bright pupil, but rather indifferent to his work. When 
pressed by his history teacher to explain his lack of attention in 
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recitation he replied that he knew "all that junk." Investigation 
showed that he did a great deal of reading at home, and he was told 
that if he would hold himself in readiness for a quiz from his teacher 
at any time on history, he would be allowed to go to high school 
for a study. He chose physical geography, and is not only carrying 
that study with much credit, but also has shown marked improve- 
ment in his other eighth-grade studies. Motive and opportunity 
were what he needed. It is known by several eighth-grade teachers 
that some of their pupils are doing advanced work at home so as 
to be able to finish some eighth-grade subject at midyear, and thus 
be able to go to high school for one study for the second semester. 

Analysis of the case of seventh-grade pupils now carrjdng eighth- 
grade subjects leads to pleasant anticipation. By referring to 
Table II it will be seen that seventh-grade pupils are carrying 
eighth-grade subjects in the following instances: 29 in reading, 
8 in spelling, 4 in arithmetic, 4 in grammar, 33 in music, 2 in draw- 
ing, 33 in penmanship, 3 in physiology, and 22 in history, a total 
of 141 subject units in which advanced work is being done. With 
an enrolment of 291 seventh-grade pupils it will be seen that 
advance work in 141 subject units naturally will affect a fair pro- 
portion of the seventh grade. Next year, as eighth-grade pupils, 
they will be able to carry one subject or more in high school, and 
thus for them the gap between grades and high school has been 
bridged. 

And this leads us to our first conclusion, namely, that no bridge 
can be built so effectively for crossing a gap as to fill up the gap 
and thus remove it. Under any system of division between grades 
and high school the gap exists. By the scheme of promotional 
efficiency where every pupil is responsible for his progress and 
advances according to his ability, no gap occurs, for, since some 
may carry high-school studies at the time with grade studies, high 
school has apparently been brought within reach of all. When the 
scheme was first suggested, someone said, "In that way your pupils 
won't finish their eighth-grade studies at one time," and at first 
this was considered an argument against the plan. Now we see 
that it is an argument for it. 
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Secondly, it is economy. According to Table II there are 64 
unit subjects in the eight grades which receive credit, or an average 
basis of eight subjects through grades. If 1 1 1 subjects have been 
saved from failure, and promotion made in 541 cases, here is a total 
of 652 unit subjects gained or, on the basis of 8 unit subjects to a 
pupil, 8i| pupils for a grade or one pupil for 8i| grades. Even 
on a basis of 40 pupils to a room, this means a saving of two rooms 
for a year, which reckoned on the basis of $600 per teacher would 
mean $1,200 saved in instruction alone in three months' time on a 
basis of 2,622 pupils enrolled in these grades. 

Thirdly, in three months 319 pupils out of 2,622 have received 
special help in 736 subjects. What does it mean to a pupil who is 
failing and does not grasp the subject-matter of the lesson to be 
placed on his feet and made to realize that he can do the work and 
need not eventually fail ? What does it mean to those of shrewder 
ability to have presented to them a transfer from the slow and 
wieldy freight to the fast passenger service even though they be 
required to work their own passage? To be sure, care must be 
taken not to crowd pupils. Over-eager ones must be held in check 
where ability and physical strength seem insufficient to meet the 
needs of extra effort. In our experiment no attempt has been made 
to overdo the thing. Teachers have been warned repeatedly 
against unwise encouragement of doubtful pupils. But results are 
evident already in busier schoolrooms, in the development of the 
school into a laboratory where the pupil may test his power of self- 
directed activity, his sense of responsibility, his ability to match 
ambition with capacity and capability, in the changed attitude of 
the pupil for his school, in an awakened, keener interest of parents 
toward the progress of their children, in a heartier appreciation of 
parents for the school and its work. 

And one word more. It has been borne to our minds with 
increasing insistence in the working out of this plan that a great 
number of pupils are capable of self-directed work. For these the 
recitation is merely a recapitulation of matter already mastered, 
which has lost interest for them. Consequently, the class period, 
if spent in recitation, is lost time as far as they are concerned. All 
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they need is occasional advice, explanation, and testing to see that 
they are working along the right line. It would seem advisable 
to convert many of our recitation periods into work periods, under 
teacher guidance if desired, but not necessarily and to let the 
pupils make further advance instead of rehashing past achieve- 
ments. If recitation periods were decreased to two or three a 
week, larger areas of subject-matter would come up for discussion, 
and hence the recitation would be more interesting, and a greater 
amount of work would be accomplished than is now the case in the 
same time with no loss in attainment. 



